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Literary and Historical 
Notes 
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EDMUND CAMPION, S.J., AND 
ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 49) 


RICHARD SIMPSON, as we have seen, 

states that Edmund Campion was 
selected to deliver an address to Queen Mary 
on the occasion of her solemn entry into 
London, upon her accession, on August 3, 
1553. This date is not given in Fr. Persons’ 
MS., and I think that there is no doubt that 
Simpson is here mistaken. In Stow’s 
Annals? is set out the route of the Queen’s 
procession on August 3, and it shows that, 
entering the city at Aldgate, she proceeded 
up Leadenhall Street, then down Grace- 
church Street, Fenchurch Street, Mark Lane, 
Tower Street and so to the Tower of 
London. It is manifest, since this proces- 
sion did not, therefore, approach nearer 
than half a mile to St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
that no oration could have been addressed 
to the Queen, outside St. Paul’s School, on 
this occasion. 

It is interesting, however, to note that 
Wriothesley’s Chronicle, in recording the 
procession of the Queen, on August 3, states 
that after being received at Aldgate by the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, “when her 
highnes came against St. Buttolphe’s church 

ere was a great stage covered with canvas 
where all the children of Christe’s Hospitall 
sat, with all the governours and officers 
belonging to the same: one of the children 


'J. Stow, Annales continued by Edmund Howes 
(1631) p. 613. See also Grey Friars Chronicle, 
Camden Society (1852) pp. 81-2. 
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saluting her highnes kneeling on his knees 
made an oration to her highnes in Latin.’ 

This occurred, it is clear at St. Botolph’s 
by Aldgate, at the corner of Houndsditch 
and Aldgate, High Street. 

If Campion’s address was not delivered to 
the Queen on August 3, we are left with the 
occasion of her coronation procession, on 
September 30, 1553, as the only other pos- 
sible date on which it may have been de- 
livered. It will be recalled, however, that 
neither of the accounts of this procession 
which I have cited above makes any mention 
of a speech by Edmund Campion. The fact 
that Fr. Persons, in the quotation which I 
have made from him, while not saying that 
Campion delivered the speech at St. Paul’s 
School, states that he was “chosen among 
all ye youths of London to make” such an 
oration, may raise a suspicion that, though 
selected to do so, he did not, for some 
reason, actually deliver the address; but 
against this surmise must be placed the fact 
that Paul Bombino, in his life of Campion, 
first published in 1618, states that “duodecim 
adhuc poene natus annum Mariam... 
ludimagistrorum Condiniensium  suffragiis 

. eleganti oratione salutarit,”* which is 
an explicit piece of evidence to show that 
the speech was, in fact, delivered. 

We must now revert to the consideration 
of what were the “contentions of learning 
proposed by the schools of London to their 
schollars,” to which Fr. Persons refers in 
his biographical notes on Campion, and in 
which he says Campion “ bare away com- 
monly the game,” meaning thereby that he 
was on several occasions the prize scholar 
of the London schools. 

John Stow, who was born about 1525, in 
his survey of London, which was first pub- 
lished in 1598, and of which a second edition 
appeared in 1603,‘ writes as follows in deal- 
ing with London schools: 


“the arguing of the schoolboys about 
the principles of grammar hath been con- 
tinued even till our time; for I myself, in 


* Wriothesley’s Chronicle. Camden Society New 
Series Vol. 20 (1877) pp. 93-5. See also Calendar 
of State Papers (Spanish) 1485-1553 Vol. XI p. 51, 
and Queen Jane and Queen Mary, Camden Society 
Vol. 48 (1850) p. 14. 

* Vita et Martyrium Edmundi Campiani, autore 
Paulo Bombino, S.J. (Antwerp: 1618) p. 2. 

“John Stow, Survey of London. Reprint of 
edition of 1603. Edited by C. C. Kingsford (1908) 
Vol. i p. 74. 











my youth have yearly seen on the eve of 
St. Bartholomew the Apostle, the scholars 
of divers grammar schools repair unto the 
churchyard of St. Bartholomew, the 
priory in Smithfield, where upon a bank 
boarded about under a tree, some one 
scholar hath stepped up, and there hath 
opposed and answered, till he were by 
some better scholar overcome and put 
down; and then the overcomer taking the 
place did the like as the first: and in the 
end the best opposers and answerers had 
rewards, which I observed not but it 
made ‘both good schoolmasters and also 
good scholars, diligently against such 
times to prepare themselves for the 
obtaining of this garland. I remember 
there repaired to these exercises amongst 
others, the masters and scholars of the 
free schools of St. Paul’s in London, of 
St. Peter’s at Westminster, of St. Thomas 
of Acon’s hospital and of St. Anthonie’s 
hospital; whereof the last named com- 
monly presented the best scholars, and 
had the prize in those days.” 

“ The priory of St. Bartholomew, being 
surrendered to Henry VIII,” Stow con- 
tinues, “ those disputations of scholars in 
that place surceased; and was again, only 
for a year or twain in the reign of 
Edward VI revived in the cloister of 
Christ’s hospital, where the best scholars, 
then still of St. Anthonie’s school, were 
rewarded with bows and arrows of silver, 
given to them by Sir Martin Bowes, gold- 
smith. Nevertheless, however, the en- 
couragement failed the scholars of Paul’s, 
meeting with them of St. Anthonie’s 
would call them Anthonie pigs, and they 
again would call the other pigeons of 
Paul’s because many pigeons were bred 
in St. Paul’s church, and St. Anthonie 
was always figured with a pig following 
him; and mindful of the former usage, 
did for a long season disorderly in the 
open street provoke one another with 
“Salve tu quoque, placet tibi mecum dis- 
putare?  Placet.. And so proceeding 
from this to questions in grammar, they 
usually fell from words to blows with 
their satchels full of books, many times 
in great heaps, that they troubled the 
streets and passengers; so that finally they 
were restrained with the decay of 
St. Anthonie’s school.” 


Stow appears to be mistaken in saying 
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that the disputations in the cloister of 
Christ’s Hospital were revived “ only for a 
year or twain in the reign of Edward VI.” 
According to his own Annals * the children 
were first admitted to Christ’s Hospital on 
November 23, 1552, and we know that 
Edward VI died in July 1553. One of the 
first governors and benefactors of Christ's 
Hospital was Sir William Chester. He was 
responsible for the boys of that school 
taking part in the public disputations at 
Bartholomewtide and the sheriffs’ prizes of 
gold and silver pens were first awarded, 
during his shrievalty, in 1554.6 Moreover, 
Wriothestey’s Chronicle,’ under the date 
1555, records that: 


“This yeare, on St. Bartholomew's 
Even after the Lord Mayre and Alder- 
men had ridden about the fayre, they 
came to Christes church by Newgate 
Markett where disputation of the children 
of Paules schole, St. Anthonies, and the 
children of the Hospitall was heard and 
three several games made for them.” 


A similar account is given by Holinshead, 
but that chronicler adds that a scholar of 
St. Anthony’s was the victor, being 
awarded a silver pen worth five shillings, his 
master receiving a present of six shillings 
and eight pence, while the second best boy 
was a scholar of St. Pauls. 

The above quotations sufficiently estab- 
lish the fact that “ the contentions of learn- 
ing,” in the cloisters of Christ’s Hospital, 
continued during the reign of Queen Mary 
and did not end in that of King Edward VI, 
as is suggested in Stow’s Survey. The Com- 
mittee of Christ’s Hospital met to choose a 
staff of masters for that foundation on 
October 6, 1552 and, as we have seen, on 
November 23 in the same year, the children 
were first admitted to what is now known 
as the Blue Coat School. If Simpson was 
correct in stating that Campion delivered his 
address to the Queen on August 3, 1553, he 
must have earned his right in respect of 
success in the contention of learning on 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve, August 23, 15952, 
which was three months to a day before 
any boy was admitted to Christ’s Hospital. 
If, on the other hand, I am right in my 


* John Stow, Annales (1631) p. 286. a 

*D.N.B. E. H. Pearce. Annals of Christ's 
Hospital (1901) p. 22. i 

? Wriothesley Chronicle. Camden Society, New 
Series Vol. 20 (1877) pp. 129-30. 
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surmise that the oration was made to 
Queen Mary during her coronation proces- 
sion, on September 30, 1553, Campion may 
have gained the privilege by his success, five 
or six weeks earlier, in the competition of 
the different schools on August 23, 1553, 
which was exactly nine months after any 
boy was admitted to Christ’s Hospital. 

We do not know upon what date Campion 
was admitted to Christ’s Hospital but, 
whatever the date may have been, we are 
now faced with two questions: first, why 
was he not, as a Christ’s Hospital boy, 
entrusted with the delivery of an address to 
the Queen, in the presence of his school- 
fellows, outside St. Botolph’s Aldgate, on 
August 3, 1553, and, secondly, why, on the 
contrary, was he, as I believe, commissioned 
to do so, outside St. Paul’s School, on 
September 30 in the same year, the corona- 
tion day of the Queen, on a spot where, and 
on an occasion upon which, it was the 
traditional privilege of Paulines to present 
such addresses. It seems to me that the 
most probable explanation is to be found 
in the assumption that Campion had re- 
ceived his education at St. Paul’s before 
entering Christ’s Hospital and that, either he 
had been admitted to the latter school too 
recently to justify his appearing as its 
representative on August 3, 1553, in respect 
of laurels won at Bartholomewtide 1552, 
or, alternatively, that he was still at 
St. Paul’s when he was a victor on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s eve—August 23, 1553—and 
only entered Christ’s Hospital after that 
date, but before September 30 in the same 
year, 

Fr. Persons, it will be recalled, speaks of 
his study of learning “in ye grammar 
schooles of London,” using the plural and 
indicating thereby that he received a part 
of his education at a school other than 
Christ's Hospital, a school which must have 
been one of the only three other grammar 
schools at that time existing in the City of 
London, namely St. Anthony’s, Thread- 
needle Street, St. Thomas of Acons in 
Cheapside or St. Paul’s. Persons, after 
stating that Campion made a “ publicke 
oration at the grammar school of St. Paul,” 
goes On to say that he was chosen to do so 
“though at that time he were no scholler 
of ye schoole.” It is not, I submit, un- 
Teasonable to claim that the employment of 
three words that I have italicised must 
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have been deliberate, since the sentence 
would have borne a perfectly plain meaning 
even if they had been omitted. 

It is my contention, then, that their inclu- 
sion can only be held to mean that, although 
on the day on which he made the address 
Edmund Campion was not a scholar of 
St. Paul’s School, he had been a pupil of 
that school at an earlier date. 

The authorities of Christ’s Hospital, on 
this assumption, appreciating the fact that 
Campion had won his laurels, not in their 
school but at St. Paul’s may well, I submit, 
have gracefully conceded that he should 
exercise the privilege to which he was en- 
titled in front of the building of the school 
in which he had earned it. 

Certain other evidence may be cited, 
which points in the same direction. William 
Fulke, a Protestant divine, who was Master 
of Pembroke Hall at Cambridge, was one of 
those appointed to dispute with Campion in 
the Tower before his condemnation in 1581. 
In the account of Fulke’s life prefixed to 
his works published by the Parker Society,* 
it is said: 

“It happened, singularly enough that, 
as a schoolfellow, he came into competi- 
tion with Edmund Campian (sic) in a con- 
test for a prize of a silver pen offered by 
one of the Masters as a reward for the 
best literary exercise. Our aspiring young 
scholar, being unsuccessful, bore his dis- 
appointment with so ill a grace as to shed 
tears under it, indignantly looking forward 
to the reprisals of a future competition. 
From Christ’s Hospital, where it appears 
likely that Fulke received the rudiments of 
his education (as it is certain that Cam- 
pian was educated there) he was trans- 
ferred to St. John’s College, Cambridge.” 


To his remark that Fulke was probably at 
Christ’s Hospital, the editor appends the 
footnote: 

“ This, however, is no conclusive evid- 
ence, especially as Fulke must have been, 
at least fifteen years old at the time of the 
foundation of the Hospital.” 

It will be observed that the editor, Mr. 
Hartshorne, speaks of the silver pen as a 
reward offered by one of the Masters. 
There can be little doubt that this is a 


*A Defence of the Translation of the Holy 
Scripture. Edited for the Parker Society by C. H. 


Hartshorne (1843) p. ii. See also Cooper, Athenae 
affection for one another. 
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mistake and that the pen was one of those 
offered as a reward at an exercise on an 
eve of St. Bartholomew’s day. It is to be 
noted too that William Fulke is said to have 
been educated at St. Paul’s School, according 
to the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
which cites, as its authorities, MS. accounts 
by Bishop Wren and others, of Masters of 
that house, in the possession of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 
MICHAEL F. J. MCDONNELL. 


(To be concluded) 


DAVID FALCONARE TO JOHN 
FALCONARE 
RENUNCIATION AND DISCHARGE 
DATED 5 FEBRUARY, 1672 


(See cxciii. 446) 


BE it kend till all men be thir present 

Letters Me David Falconare eldest lawl 
sone to the Deceist St John Falconare 
Master of His Maties Mint forsameikle as 
King Charles the First of blessed memorie 
Be his letter of gift under the privie Seall of 
the dait the Tent day of August jai vic 
fourtie six zeirs (1646) Gave Grantit and 
Disponit to the sd deceist St John Falconare 
designeit for the tyme John Falconare and 
to me his sone the longest liver of Us two 
dureing all the dayes of our Lyftyme con- 
junctlie and severallie. All and Haill the 
office of Masters of his Maties Cunzie house 
within the Kingdome of Scotland with all 
and full privilidges liberties and casualities 
does to the said office as umqle George 
Foulls Mr of the said Cunzie hous or any 
uthers his pdicessors in the said place 
enjoyed and wer in possessioun of at any 
tyme before the said gift. With power to 
us the longast liver of us two or our Deputis 
to use and exerse the sd place and office 
siclyke And als freely in all respects as the 
sd George Foulis or any Uthers his pdices- 
sors did or might have done of before In 
maner at lenth spect in the sd gift As the 
samen of the dait forsd more fully bears 
And siclyk by ane uther gift under the privie 
Seall of the dait of the former. The said 
Umale King Charles the First of blessed 
memorie Gave grantit and disponed to the 
said deceist Sir John Falconare and Eistor 
Bryot his spous and me the longast liver of 
athor of Us three All and Haill ane Zeirlie 
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pensioun of ane hundreth pund Sterling 
money to be payit furth of the first and 
reddiest proffite of the Cunzie house of the 
Keingdome of Scotland at two termes in 
the zeir Candlemes and Lambmes be equal] 
portiouns In maner at lenth speit in the sd 
gift As the samen of the dait forsd At mair 
lenth beirs. And seing by ane new gift 
grantit by his Matie under the privie Seal] 
of the dait the — day of — jai vic — Zeirs 
His Matie has notoulie Given Grantit and 
disponit To Jon Falconare present Mr of 
the Cunzie hous my brother german dureing 
all the dayes of his Lyftyme' All and Hail] 
the forsd office of Mr of his Maties Cunzie 
hous within the Kingdome of Scotland with 
the haill privilidges belonging yrto As lyk- 
wise hes given and grantit to him the forsd 
pensioun of ane hundreth pund Sterling 
dureing his Lyftyme But also hes revocat 
all uther giftis to any uther persone or 
persons of the sd office and pensioun at 
any tyme preceeding the forsd gift as the 
samen also bears so that the former two gifts 
grantit in my favours are now become null 
and extinct. And als. seing the said John 
Falconare out of his tender love and 
affection towards me hes (notwithstanding 
of his said gift) advanced payit and delyverit 
to me ane certane soume of money And 
that for my goodwill of the fors4 office and 
pensioun And in satisfactioun to me of all 
debts and soumes of money that I can ask or 
clame of him be vertew of the saidis giftis 
or any uther maner of way whatsumevir 
preceiding the dait heirof wrof I grant the 
recept and holds me weell satisfied and payit. 
Thairfore witze me to have renunced quyt 
clamed and overgiven Lykas I be the tennor 
heirof renunce quytclame and overgive in 
favor of the sd John Falconare his Aires or 
Assigneys The forsd twa giftis particularlie 
above writtin grantit in my favors With all 
benefite or comoditie that may redound to 
me be vertew thairof for now and evir. And 
Sislyk for the Causs: forsaid I have exonered 
and dischairged and be thir presents exoners 
and dischairges the sd John Falconare his 
aires exers and all uthers whome it effeirs 
of all debts soumes of money compts 
reckoneings debursments (and all uthers) 
chairgs clames or uther things whatsumevir 


‘It is quite clear that John Falconer was only 
a half-brother. David refers to him as his bro! 
german, probably because of their tender love and 
affection for one another. 
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dew and addebtit be him to me ather be the 
forsondis giftis or be band obligatun tickit 
accompt missive Lres bill of Exchange or 
any uther maner of way whatsumevir for 
whatsumevir cause or occasioun preceding 
the dait heirof and of all actioun instance or 
execution competent or that may be com- 
petent to me against the sd John Falconare 
be vertew of the samen for now and evir 
In signe and tocknie qt of I have instantlie 
delyverit to the sd John Falconare the 
forsaids two gifts to be disposed upon be 
him at his pleasure. And I heirby declaire 
that this present Dischairge sal be als valid 
for the sd John Falconare his exoneratioun 
of the premiss: as if everie particulare wer 
herein expreslie insert and dischairged 
Notwithstanding the samen be not so done. 
Qt anent I for ane my aires exers and suc- 
cessors have dispensed and be thir pntis 
dispenss: for evir. Ilk Discharge and renun- 
ciatioun abovewrin I bind and obleis me 
my aires exers and successors To warrand 
to the sd John Falconare and his forsds to 
the effect abovewrin in all and sundry and 
against all deadlie. And for the mair security 
lam content and assents yir pnts be insert 
and regrat in ye bookes of Councill and 
Sessioun or any oyt books competent yat 
Ires and exec" in form as effeirs may pass 
heiron. And constitut. 

My prors In Witnes qrof I have subt thir 
pntis wrin be Wm Carnagy Wryt in Edr the 
fyft day of Febry jai vic sevintie two zeirs 
Before thir Witness: John Fullertoun of 
Kinnaber. Jon Falconer of Feasdo. Wardine 
of the Mint and the said Wm. Carnagy 
(signed) D. Falconar, J. Fullartoune Witnes. 
Jon Falconer Witnes. Will: Carnegy Witnes. 


GREAT TEW AND THE CHANDOS 
PORTRAIT 


(cxciii. 512) 


AS Mr. H. C. Cardew-Rendle of Richmond 
reminds me, any account of the 
Kecks of Great Tew should include some 
reference to their ownership of the portrait 
of Shakespeare formerly at Tew and now in 
the National Gallery and known as the 
Chandos Portrait. 
Its history was given by J. Hain Friswell in 
Life Portraits of Shakspeare, Sampson 
Low, Son and Marston, 1864, and although 
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Sir Edmund Chambers’ will not allow us to 
regard it as, in fact, a life portrait, it was 
held by Horace Walpole to be “the only 
original picture of Shakspere,” * and as such 
it was copied by Sir Godfrey Kneller in 
1693 for presentation to Dryden, who ack- 
nowledged the gift in verses eulogising both 
the artist and his subject. They are printed 
by Friswell, p. 35, and mentioned in the 
D.N.B. account of Kneller. 

The portrait which has been variously 
ascribed to John Taylor, the Water Poet, and 
to Richard Burbage, Shakespeare’s friend 
and colleague, both of whom have left 
existing examples of portraiture, was cer- 
tainly the property of Sir William Davenant, 
Shakespeare’s godson, to whom it is sup- 
posed to have been left as a legacy by John 
Taylor. Davenant died intestate and insol- 
vent in 1668 and the picture was claimed by 
his principal creditor, John Otway, at whose 
death it was bought by Betterton, the actor; 
while in his possession it was engraved by 
Vandergucht. At his death, 1710, it was 
bought by Elizabeth Barry, the actress, from 
whose executors it was purchased in 1713 
for forty guineas by Robert Keck of the 
Inner Temple. While in his possession it 
was engraved by Vertue for Pope’s edition of 
Shakespeare’s Works. 

Of Robert Keck we know a great deal 
from the correspondence and diary of 
Thomas Hearne,* who writes of him as 
“A Gent. Commoner of Univ. Coll., a 
good Scholar, an excellent Antiquary, and 
my particular Friend.” Born in 1686, he 
was the only son of Anthony Keck of Fleet 
Street (whom Hearne by a slip calls Robert), 
“A very rich Money Scrivener, and one of 
the executors of Dr. Radcliffe.”* He 
matriculated at University College 12 Dec. 
1702, became a barrister of the Inner Temple 
in 1713, and died in his father’s lifetime, at 
Paris, in October 1719; his body was brought 
to London from Dover on Friday, 6th 
November, and buried in the Temple Church 


* William Shakespeare ii. 241. 

*Granger’s Biographical History, 1824, vol. i. 
p. 310. Walpole was well acquainted with the 
picture and its history, for he planned to marry its 
owner, Margaret Nicol, afterwards Marchioness of 
Carnarvon, to his nephew George, 3rd Earl of 
Orford. R. W. Ketton Cremer, Horace Walpole, 
pp. 148-149. o 

* Collections, O.H.S. vols. v-viii. 

* Pittis, Memoirs of the Life of John Radcliffe 
M.D., 2nd ed. 1715, p. 104. 
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on the following Friday night.’ (His sister 
Martha, mentioned ante p. 514, should thus 
have been described as her father’s only 
surviving child, see Nichols, Leicestershire 
iii. 253, where it should have been stated that 
her daughter Mary James married Henry 
Pye of Faringdon.) In recording the funeral 
in his Diary, Hearne notes, “ His father, I 
am informed, was cross to him, tho’ his only 
son,” and this may explain why his books 
and “ curiosities ” went to his cousin, Francis 
Keck, at Great Tew. Its subsequent history 
suggests that Shakespeare’s portrait went 
with them; but, unluckily, Hearne, who 
made a memorandum to inquire after them, 
in recording the death of Francis Keck in 
September, 1728, has left us no further in- 
formation. John Keck, son and heir of 
Francis, survived his father scarcely a year. 
His widow, Margaret, daughter of Benjamin 
Poole of London, then married John Nicol, 
of Minchenden House in Southgate, Middle- 
sex, who was probably the son of that ‘ John 
Nicoll of Cony Hatch Midds. no gent son of 
(John) Nicoll Trea’rer of St. Barth. Hos- 
pitall’”’ who married Winifred Keck, one of 
the sisters of Francis, the eldest of whom, 
Catherine, had married Ferdinando Tracy 
whose grandson, Anthony Tracy, now took 
the name of Keck on succeeding to the Great 
Tew estate.© Margaret’s second husband 
would thus have been a cousin of her first, 
and the Shakespeare portrait seems to have 
passed into their possession for it was in- 
herited by their only child Margaret Nicoll, 
wife of James Brydges, Marquess of Car- 
narvon and eventually third and last Duke 
of Chandos. She died childless in 1768 and 
the Chandos Portrait passed with her hus- 
band’s daughter by his second wife to 
Richard Grenville of Stowe, created Mar- 
quess of Chandos and Duke of Buckingham 
in 1822.’ Their son, the second duke, was 
sold up by his creditors in 1848 when the 
picture was purchased by the Ist Earl of 
Ellesmere for 355 guineas. It was pre- 
— to the National Portrait Gallery in 

From an examination of his will Mr. 
Cardew-Rendle has found that on John 
Nicoll’s death in 1747 his ultimate heir, by 


* Foster, Alumni Oxonienses ii. 839; Hearne vii. 


* Complete Peerage iii. 132; Le Neve, Pedigrees 
of the Knights, Harl. Soc. viii. 419; Transactions, 
Oxfordshire Arch. Soc. 1875, p. 9. 

* Complete Peerage iii. 132; ii. 408. 
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failure of issue to his daughter Margaret, 
Marchioness of Carnarvon, and his sister, 
Mary, wife of Leake Okeover,* was the 
younger John Sleath of Friern Barnet, son of 
Frances Nicoll, whose will, proved 1774, 
shows that he was one of the parties sharing 
the 35 portions into which the Keck estates 
had been divided on the death of John Tracy 
Keck in 1773. The inscription on his monu- 
ment in the parish church of Friern Barnet 
records his death on 16 October 1774, 
Another of the portionists, S. Freeman, in- 
heriting from Elizabeth Keck, sister of 
Francis and wife of Richard Freeman, Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, bought up the shares of the 
rest in Great Tew and sold the manor to 
George Stratton. 
E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


* Burke, Landed Gentry, 1879, p. 1199; Ancestor 
v. 191; Trans. of Salt Arch. Soc. vol. viii, 1904, 
Leake Okeover was the guardian of Margaret 
Nicoll, with whom Horace Walpole hoped to 
negotiate a marriage in 1751. 

Mr. Cardew-Rendle has most kindly supplied the 
following further references to the Nicoll family: 

Gents. Mag. i, 1771, p. 173. 

N. & Q., clxxix, 1940, p. 82. 

Foster’s Grantees of Arms, Harl. Soc. vol. 68. 

City of London Records: Journals liv. 613, 
Repertory cxi. 156. MS. Index to Common 
Councilmen, at City Record Office, 1669-70, 
1675-81. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE WILLS, 1521-8 


A DILAPIDATED calendar of these wills, 

of which several are those of Cambridge 
testators, has recently been found by the 
Rev. John Humphries (Gazeley) amongst 
other later records belonging to the Arch- 
deaconry of Ely, which have long been kept 
at the offices of Messrs. Francis and Oo., 
Solicitors, Cambridge. With the consent of 
all the authorities concerned, the calendar 
has now been deposited at the District Pro- 
bate Registry, Peterborough, to which all 
the old Cambridgeshire wills were removed 
many years ago. Its first 37 pages are miss 
ing, and there are other omissions up 10 
page 123, which concludes all that remains 
of the calendar. I have made a full list of the 
95 testators, which has been placed | 
similar records at the Bishop’s Registry, 
4 Lynn Road, Ely. 

E. A. B. BARNARD. 


St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
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ROBERT PARKYN’S MS. BOOKS 


ROBERT PARKYN is virtually a new 
figure in Tudor social and literary 
history. Though the Yorkshire historians 
Drake and Hunter had heard of his writings, 
only a few sentences had been printed con- 
cerning them until some twelve years ago. 
Parkyn was curate of Adwick-le-Street near 
Doncaster from some date in the 1540’s until 
his death in 1570. His family were sub- 
stantial yeomen of Owston nearby and he 
probably learned his Latin at the chantry 
school existent there until 1583. While his 
brother John pursued the Cambridge career 
which in 1546 brought him to a fellowship 
at Trinity, Robert, whose writings display a 
belated leaning to the contemplative life, 
proceeded from the service of Humphrey 
Gascoigne, a rich local pluralist, to the poor, 
impropriated living of Adwick. There for 
nearly thirty years he pursued literary, his- 
torical, patristic and scriptural studies which, 
in their humble provincial manner, bridge 
the gap between Middle Ages and Counter 
Reformation. His earliest known work is a 
transcript of three treatises by Richard 
Rolle, the fourteenth century mystic whose 
cult had survived at Hampole, two miles 
from Adwick, until the dissolution of the 
Priory. He ended by reading Calvin and by 
transcribing a work of Thomas Stapleton, 
one of the ablest catholic exiles to assail the 
Elizabethan settlement. Until recently the 
present writer had detailed information 
concerning only three of Parkyn’s MSS.: 

(1) Bodleian MS. Lat. th. d. 15, which 
includes the Rolle treatises, some transcripts 
from Lydgate, Sir Thomas More and 
Cyprian’s Epistles, together with some 
original prose 'and verse. Its two most in- 
teresting items are a long meditation by 
More (first published in Church Quarterly 
Rev. 1937) and a violently Marian account 
of the Reformation written by Parkyn in 
1555 (printed, together with a complete 
account of the whole MS, in Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 1947). 

(2) Bodleian MS. Eng. Poet, B.I., a col- 
lection of Parkyn’s rough drafts, the prin- 
cipal item being 131 stanzas of a long poem 
on the events of sacred history from the 
Passion to Pentecost. This draft, together 
with other memoranda, is written on the 

and margins of five letters received by 
yn, two of them from his Cambridge 
John. It is hoped to discuss the 
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many problems of this MS. in a forthcoming 
number of the Bodleian Record. 

(3) An original poem on the Life of 
Christ, running to more than 10,000 lines 
and written 1548-1554. We possess several 
accounts of this MS., which, having passed 
through the Thoresby, Heber and Phillipps 
collections, ‘ vanished’ after a sale in 1900 
(cf. details in Notes and Queries, 24 Dec. 
1948). 

Lately, however, the writer’s attention 
was drawn to an entry in M. R. James’ 
Catalogue of Medieval MSS. of the Univer- 
sity Library of Aberdeen: [MS. 185] ‘ Con- 
cordantiae Veteris et Novi Testamenti con- 
scriptae per manus Roberti Parkini.’ A re- 
cent examination of this fourth manuscript 
has proved the cataloguing extremely sum- 
mary. The actual contents, entirely in 
Parkyn’s hand, provide further valuable in- 
formation on his activities : 

Fos. 1-210. A Latin concordance of both 
Testaments comprising over 26,600 entries. 
The compiler notes (fo. 210) that he finished 
the work 18 April 1551. 

Fos. 210v-217. Seven short homilies, 
apparently original, though under the influ- 
ence of Richard Rolle and his school. The 
subjects are (a) ‘ Prayer, fastynge and alms 
deyde’; (b) ‘ Of 4 lyves’ (miserable, active, 
mixed and contemplative); (c) ‘Off the 
highest learnynge’; (d) ‘ Of deathe ’; (e) ‘ Of 
hells’; (f) ‘Off hevin’; (g) ‘Of the most 
wholly and glorius Trinitie.’ 

Fos. 217-220. Sir Thomas More’s Treatice 
to receave the blessed Body of our Lorde, 
first published in Rastell’s edition of the 
Works, 1557, but here copied by Parkyn 
(cf. fo. 220) 19-20 July 1555. Parkyn pos- 
sibly had access to More MSS. at Barn- 
borough, the Cresacres’ house near Adwick, 
whither John More retired after his father’s 
execution (Hunter, South Yorkshire, i. 374). 

Fos. 220-225. ‘A breave rulle veray pro- 
fitable for all suche to reyde as intende to 
lyffe a Christian lyffe.’ This is another 
apparently original treatise influenced by 
Rolle and his school; a significant number 
of its sentiments are also paralleled by those 
of the Jmitatio Christi. To it is appended 
(fos. 225-6) a summary: ‘13 preceptes 
necessarie to him that entendithe to lyve a 
contemplatyve lyffe.’ 

Fos. 226-228. ‘De Nominibus et intitu- 
lationibus septuaginta divinorum discipu- 
lorum Christi, a brief Latin treatise, 
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probably original, based on close study of 
the N.T. text. 

Fos. 228v-25iv. A transcript of the dedi- 
catory epistle, prologue, books i and ii (to- 
gether with a brief selection from book iii) 
of Thomas Stapleton’s translation, The 
Apologie of Fridericus Staphylus, Counseller 
to the Late Emperor Ferdinandus. This 
transcript, though in Parkyn’s usual northern 
dialect, seems made from the printed edition 
(Antwerp, 1565). 

The whole MS. thus contributes usefully 
to our knowledge of northern clerical culture 
in the mid-Tudor period and illustrates the 
tenacity of the old Yorkshire literary tradi- 
tion. The present writer, who hopes ulti- 
mately to show that such activities were not 
entirely exceptional in the remoter provinces 
of England, has transcribed the above and 
several further original materials for a 
monograph on readers and writers in Tudor 
Yorkshire. He would welcome any sugges- 
tions furthering the exploration of an almost 
Virgin territory in English literary history. 

A. G. DICKENs. 

Keble College, Oxford. 


BEFORE THE FLOOD: ‘PARADISE 
LOST’ AND THE GENEVA BIBLE 


(COMPARING Milton’s poetry with the 
Geneva Bible, particularly with the 
commentary in this Bible, I have noted 
some rather striking similarities in the 
account of events and conditions before the 
Flood. Milton’s picture of these events may, 
of course, have been influenced by the 
Biblical commentaries, as one may see in 
Arnold Williams’ The Common Expositor, 
without specific indebtedness to any one 
source. But the similarity between the poem 
and the Genevan commentary is sometimes 
so remarkable as inevitably to suggest the 
theory that the commentary provided the 
idea or the nucleus for certain important 
passages in the epic. Milton, of course, is 
solely responsible for the elaboration, the 
poetic imagery, and the vigorous phrasing 
which are the redeeming features of this 
rather lengthy survey of familiar Biblical 
story. It is, then, the underlying idea, the 
germ of the lines and passages, that must 
engage the attention of one in search of 
possible and definite relationship. 
The first illustration concerns the reason 
for the Lord’s rejecting Cain’s sacrifice. In 
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the Geneva version, the clause “ he [God] 
had no regard ” in the text, “ But unto Kain 
& to his offering he had no regard: where. 
fore Kain was exceeding wroth . . .” has the 
following annotation, explaining God's 
reason for rejecting Cain’s offering: 

Because he was an hypocrite and offred onely for 
an outward shew without sinceritie of heart. 
Milton writes that Cain’s offering was 
rejected, “ for he was not sincere.” (XI, 443,) 
The reason here seems to be taken directly 
from the Genevan commentary. The idea 
that Cain was an hypocrite is repeated in the 
note on Cain’s answer to the Lord’s question, 
“Where is Habel thy brother?” Cain 
replied, “I cannot tel. Am I my brothers 
keeper?” The note: “ This is the nature of 
the reprobate when they are reproued of 
their hypocrisie, euen to neglect God and 
despite him.” Also Milton writes that the 
murder will be avenged: “ the bloodie Fact 
Will be aveng’d.” The vengeance of the 
Lord is expressly stated in the commentary: 
“God reuengeth the wronges of his Saints, 
though none complaine: for the iniquitie it 
selfe cryeth for vengeance.” The idea of 
revenge is implied in the text: “ Now ther- 
fore art thou cursed from the earth, . . .” 
The commentary states specifically the idea 
of God’s vengeance. The commentary also 
provides a reason for the Lord’s rejection 
of Cain’s offering. Both of these points seem 
to me to be important. 

In Milton’s account of conditions just 
before the Flood, there is apparently greater 
indebtedness to the annotation in the Geneva 
Bible. After the period in which metal tools 
were invented, there appeared a new order, 
fraught with evil. Just and grave men, or 
men seemingly just and grave, descended 
from the hills, and, attracted by a bevy of 
fair women, gave rein to their lusts, though 
these were formally sanctioned by marriage 
rites. These men were the “ sonnes of God,” 
or, as the commentary explains, “ The chil- 
dren of the godly which began to de 
generate.” The fair women were “ Those 
that came of wicked parents, as of Kain.” 
Milton writes that 

that fair femal Troop thou sawt, that seemed 

Of Goddesses, so blithe, so smooth, so gay, 

Yet empty of all good wherein consists _ 

Womans domestic honour and chief praise; 

Bred onely and completed to the taste 

Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance, 


To dress, and troule the Tongue, and roule the 
” "Bye. a xT. 610-616) 
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—that these sirens will spring from those 
tents 

Of wickedness, wherein shall dwell his Race 
Who slew His Brother; . (XI, 604-605.) 

Here, then, it seems to me, there is almost 
positive proof that Milton took over and 
developed two ideas in the commentary: 
that the sons of God were the degenerate 
children of the godly; and that the fair, 
wanton women were the daughters of Cain, 
“Those that came of wicked parents, as of 
Kain.” Another note is that the men had 
“more respect to the beautie, and worldly 
considerations, then their maners and godli- 
ness.” There can be no doubt that Milton 
made use of this idea. Thus the commentary 
and Milton account for the origin of that 
incurably corrupt and wicked society which 
God resolved to destroy by the Flood. 

In addition, Milton’s picture of “ these 


' Giants, men of high renown,” who trusted 


in might alone, for whom heroic virtue was 
aggressive and ruthless war, 


To overcome in Battel, and subdue 

Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 

Man-slaughter, . . (XI. 687-689.) 
who were not patrons of mankind but 

Destroyers rightlier call’d and Plagues of men. 
—this picture seems to me to be an elabora- 
tion of the note on “men of renoune” in 
the Geneva Bible: 


Which usurped autoritie ouer others, & 
degenerate from that simplicitie wherein their 
father liued. 


Further, Milton’s account of the broils and 
wars preceding the Flood, of 


Concours in Arms, fierce Faces threatning Warr, 


of the military bands and troops plundering 
the country, and of the ensuing bloody 
battles and sieges—all this could very easily 
have been inspired by the Scriptural account 
plus the comment: “ Which usurped autoritie 
ouer others.” Another note in the Geneva 
Bible, on the text “the earth was filled with 
crueltie,” repeats this idea: “ Meaning that 
all were giuen to the contempt of God, & 
Oppression of their neighbours.” Milton’s 
description of a fiercely martial and maraud- 
ing people, delighting in battle and plunder, 
might well have been suggested by these 
notes. At any rate, no one can deny that the 
notes and the passages in Paradise Lost are 
Closely related in thought. 

aay, the lines describing God’s taking 
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Him the most High 

Rapt in a balmie Cloud with winged Steeds 

Did, as thou sawst, receave, to walk with God 

High in Salvation and the Climes of bliss, 

Exempt from Death; .... (XI. 701-705.) 
may be indebted to the Geneva note on 
“for God tooke him away ”: 

To shew that there was a better life prepared, 
and to be a testimonie of the immortalitie of soules 
and bodies. 

To conclude, some of the notes in the 
Geneva version seem to be closely related 
to passages in Book XI of Paradise Lost. 
The similarity is noticeable in the emphasis 
upon Cain’s hypocrisy. It is remarkable in 
the account of the parentage of the fair 
women who seduced the sons of the godly. 
It is especially striking in Milton’s picture 
of a warlike and cruel people who delighted 
in war and in plundering and oppressing 
their neighbours. In another place and at 
no distant date I hope to marshal the full 
evidence of Milton’s probable indebtedness 
to the Puritan Bible. 


GEORGE W. WHITING. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


A SUGGESTED EMENDATION FOR 
ONE OF SIDNEY’S SONNETS 


"THE third sonnet in Astrophel and Stella 
is a favourite anthology-piece. It is 
rather remarkable, therefore, that a difficulty 
in connection with it has attracted so little 
attention. The sonnet, it will be remembered, 
reads: 
Let dainty wits cry on the sisters nine, 
That, bravely masked, their fancies may be told; 
Or Pindar’s apes flaunt they in phrases fine, 
Enam’ling with pied flowers their thoughts of 


gold; 
Or else let them in statelier glory shine, 
Ennobling new-found tropes with problems old ; 
Or with strange similes enrich each line, 
Of herbs or beasts which Ind or Afric hold. 
For me, in sooth. no Muse but one I know; 
Phrases and problems from my reach do grow, 
And strange things cost too dear for my poor 
sprites. 
How then? even thus,—in Stella’s face I read 
What love and beauty be, then all my deed 
But copying is, what in her Nature writes. 


What poets, at the time of Sidney’s writing, 
were aping Pindar? Miss Mona Wilson, in 
her edition of Astrophel and Stella, is the 
only one, as far as I know, who has tried to 
clear up this point. She points out that 
Puttenham wrote in rebuke of John Sothern, 
an imitator of Ronsard: “In the end he 
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makes his vaunt that never English singer 
but he hath toucht Pindars string which was 
nevertheless word by word as Rounsard had 
said before by like braggery.” Sothern’s 
volume was printed in 1584, but Miss Wilson 
suggests that Sidney may have seen it in 
manuscript. The necessity for Miss Wilson 
to range so far afield in her effort to elucidate 
the passage only makes it more perplexing, 
if we accept it as it stands. Certainly, there 
was no widespread imitation of Pindar; in 
fact, if we are to take Sothern’s word, he 
was the sole follower of Pindar in England 
at the time. Yet, assuming even that Sidney 
had actually read Sothern’s poetry, it is 
difficult to interpret the lines in their context 
as a fling at an individual poet. They seem 
rather to refer to a popular literary move- 
ment comparable to Euphuism, with which 
it is coupled, and the theme of the sonnet 
appears to be; let other poets follow the 
literary fashions; my inspiration is Stella. 

I suggest that “ Pindar’s apes ” be emended 
to read “ Petrarch’s apes.” The theme that 
love poetry ought not to be purely 
formalistic, in the Petrarchan manner, occurs 
in two other sonnets. In the sixth sonnet, 
Sidney contrasts himself with those who 
write “of living death, dear wounds, fair 
storms, and freezing fires,’ and sonnet 
fifteen reads a lecture to those who “ poor 
Petrarch’s long-deceaséd woes || With new- 
born sigh and denizened wit do sing.” 

The first sonnet had set up an opposition 
between the love poetry which is “ nature’s 
child ” and the love poetry which is artificial 
and imitative, the product of study. The 
third sonnet, if one accepts my reading, 
rather than drawing a rather pointless con- 
trast between the inspired lover and the 
writer of triumphal odes, reiterates this 
opposition, as do the sixth and fifteenth 
sonnets. The opposition between neo- 
Platonic idealism and Petrarchan formalism 
is stated also in a passage in The Defence of 
Poesie which discusses lyric poetry. This 
passage, I believe, furnishes an illuminating 
commentary on the sonnet in question. It 
begins with a statement that the purpose of 
“that lyrical kind of songs and sonnets” is 
“ singing the praises of the immortal beauty, 
the immortal goodness of [that] God... .” 
Then follows an attack upon the contem- 
porary mode of love poetry: “But truly, 
many of such writings as come under the 
banner of unresistible love, if I were a 
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mistress would never persuade me they were 
in love; so coldly they apply fiery speeches, 
as men that had rather read lovers’ writings 

. than that in truth they feel those 
passions. ...” After giving his opinion that 
this poetry departs from “the right use of 
the material point of poesy,” Sidney proceeds 
to a criticism of its diction. It is disguised 
“in a courtesan-like painted affectation,” 
which assumes the form of “ far-fet words,” 
the “ coursing of a letter,” and “ figures and 
flowers extremely winter-starved.” Then 
comes a sentence which serves as a bridge 
from the criticism of Petrarchism to the 
criticism of Euphuism which follows: “ But 
I would this fault were only peculiar to 
versifiers, and had not as large possession 
among prose-printers. . . .” 

Courthope has shown that there is an 
organic connection between Petrarchism 
and Euphuism which goes deeper than the 
stylistic devices which are common to both.' 
Sidney’s contemporaries also recognised this 
connection,” and they regarded Sidney as 
the leader of the faction at court opposed 
to the Euphuists.* In The Defence of Poesie, 
Sidney linked together Petrarchism and 
Euphuism, and opposed to them his own 
literary doctrines. In the third sonnet, if one 
accepts my emendation, he did the same. 


PAUL N. SIEGEL. 
College of the City of New York. 


See his chapters on ‘“‘ Court Dialect ” and “ The 
Poetical Euphuists” in A History of English 
Poetry (London, 1904), II, particularly pp. 193-201. 

*Nashe, in an interesting passage, speaks of 
Euphuism, Petrarchism and Italianism as literary 
and social movements which are interrelated. See 
The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. Ronald B. 
McKerrow (London, 1910), “The Anatomie of 
Absurditie,”’ I, 10-11. 

*See Mona Wilson, Sir Philip Sidney (London, 
1931), p. 307. 


A. LAWSON, fi., 1825 
A Northumbrian Farrier and Farmer 


is sometimes as unlucky to praise the 

wrong man as it is to back the wrong 
horse. A. Lawson, who was probably a 
Northumbrian living in the 1820's, made 
this fatal mistake. Though he praised the 
then fairly new Veterinary College and its 
first Principal, St. Bel, or Sainbel, he said 
quite unequivocally that Coleman, Sainbel’s 
successor, made great improvements in the 
College. Under Coleman’s supervision the 
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living rooms were made more habitable, an 
anatomical theatre was fitted up and a dis- 
secting room for pupils. A medical com- 
mittee was appointed for examining candi- 
dates for the College diploma, and these 
arrangements were so successful that most 
of the Cavalry regiments were supplied 
with vets. from the college. 

Major-General Sir Frederick Smith did 
not have the same high opinion of Coleman 
as the contemporary Lawson did, and if this 
was not the whole reason it doubtless helped 
to make him condemn Lawson’s The Modern 
Farrier . . . diseases of horses, dogs, oxen, 
sheep and swine. 7th ed. Printed and pub- 
lished by Mackenzie and Dent, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1825 (8vo). He could find no 
earlier edition and I have been no more 
successful; but I do not altogether subscribe 
to Smith’s brusque dismissal of the book as 
a worthless compilation. Lawson himself 
admits that several writers on the subject 
had long enjoyed an undeserved degree of 
celebrity, and argues that the egregious 
blunders and intolerable arrogance of such 
popular writers as Taplin and Clater sug- 
gested the necessity and utility of a cheap 
and rational treatise on farriery. This he 
attempted to produce but modestly leaves 
the judgment of how far he had accom- 
plished this object to the general public, 
only proclaiming that he had spared no 
pains. 

The book is very largely a compilation 
and by so much repeats some part of what 
is good as well as what is bad in the earlier 
writers whose works, or a fair proportion 
of them, Lawson had most certainly read. 
He supplies a fair record of them and 
txamines their advice in the light of then 
current knowledge, doubtless a poor enough 
illumination as Sir Frederick Smith pointed 
out. 

On the title page of this work Lawson 
signs himself as author of The Farmer's 
Practical Instructor, so presumably this 
book must have been issued before 1825, 
but there is no indication in the Ministry of 
Agriculture Library copy dated 1827 that 

e was an earlier edition. Its full title 
and description is The Farmer's Practical 
Instructor, showing all the latest and most 
improved methods of cultivating the vege- 
lable and animal productions of agriculture. 

Printed and Published by Mackenzie and 
Dent, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1827 (8vo). It 
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has a portrait of the author as a frontispiece 
and other illustrations. 

John Donaldson, the mid-19th century 
authority on farming writers, included the 
title in his Agricultural Biography because 
he had seen it in a list of books for sale; 
but he could not find a copy in the British 
Museum and I too have failed to do so. 
Lawson ‘claims that it is a plain and com- 
prehensive work on the pre-eminently useful 
art of. agriculture and inscribes it to the 
yeoman, farmers and husbandmen, and, of 
course, he has to dispose summarily of his 
competitors. Many farming books had been 
published during the previous thirty years 
but were not very much good to the people 
who really needed them. Some were too 
dear and others too scientific and theoretical 
for mere practical men. Some dealt with one 
subject only, and others with an immense 
mass of undigested matter. He had read 
every valuable work on husbandry and 
kindred arts that had appeared since Jethro 
Tull wrote his Horse-hoeing Husbandry a 
century’ before—no small achievement in it- 
self—and so was well equipped to make this 
criticism. 

His book bears the marks of his reading. 
Like The Modern Farrier its technical advice 
is largely compiled from earlier writers but 
it is inevitable that any man who had car- 
ried out that course of reading should be 
impressed by the advance that had been 
made in British farming, and he might draw 
a not unjustified inference that it was 
superior to any other nation’s farming. 
Justified or not, Lawson opens his book 
with an essay on the cause of the superiority 
of British farming. . 

He did not think there had been much 
improvement from the accession of Charles 
II to about 1750. Clover and turnips were 
grown only in confined districts, and the 
introduction of these crops into the rotation 
was in his day the criterion of good arable 
farming. During the first thirty years after 
Tull’s book appeared very little notice was 
taken of his theories and the drill husbandry 
was little practised, but it was introduced 
into Scotland about 1780, and embraced 
there and extensively adopted in North- 
umberland, though its progress in the South 
of England was very slow. 

Improved animals, the famous Dishley 
sheep produced by Bakewell of Leicester, 
the Culley cattle and those of the other 
great breeders had made the Shorthorn and 
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the Durham or Teeswater something to 
wonder at. George III himself, no less, had 
introduced Merinos from Spain, and these 
had been supported by Lord Somerville, Dr. 
Parry of Bath and Squire Western. The 
Ruta Baga, or Swedish turnip had been in- 
troduced in 1790, and farming had also 
benefited by example. Though there was no 
Professor of Agriculture in England, Dr. 
Coventry had been appointed at Edinburgh 
about 1790, and there were Professors at 
Dublin and Cork. The need for such people 
was great. 

A good farmer must be a man of broad 
general education, and besides reading, 
writing and accounts, ought to be acquainted 
with history, geography, arts, sciences and 
general literature, “ not only that he may be 
fit for good society and possess the materials 
for intellectual enjoyment, but that his views 
may be expanded and his judgement 
developed.” Then he must have a special 
education as well. He ought to be acquainted 
with botany, plant anatomy, chemistry, 
physiology and pathology, zoology, miner- 
alogy. “These branches of knowledge,” 
comments Lawson, “ constitute the theory of 
agriculture, and cannot be neglected by the 
complete farmer.” But this was by no means 
all. The aspirant must also undergo a course 
of manual labour on a suitable farm. “A 
young man who had worked two years in 
East Lothian on a clay farm, two years on 
a Northumbrian hill farm, and two years on 
a farm in a low part of Northumberland, 
must possess a very competent knowledge of 
agriculture,” remarks Lawson laconically. I 
wonder if he had all this training himself? 

And when all is said and done, he does 
not think it possible to make great profits 
in farming—nothing commensurate with the 
gains of the merchant or manufacturer. He 
must be content with a moderate livelihood, 
and the consequence his position gives him 
in local society—but he is warned that he 
should never flatter himself with being more 
successful than the other farmers similarly 
circumstanced, “for whatever opinion he 
may entertain of his own talents and 
ambition he will find a number just as skill- 
ful as himself.” 

Lawson was probably a farmer, most 
likely in Northumberland; he had certainly 
read widely in farming textbooks and he 
demanded of his readers a wide range of 
knowledge. He proclaimed the outstanding 
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quality of British farming, but all he could 
promise those who did it well was a modest 
income coupled with country amenities—9 
in demanding a broad education for farmers 
and in his estimate of the rewards of a 
farming life he is very modern—though his 
book as a whole is very largely scissors-and- 


paste. G. E. Fuss. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. MARY-LE-BONE, 
MIDDX., and of Oxford Chapel, Vere 
Street, S. Mary-le-Bone 
Part I. 1668-1754. 
London, 1917. 

No places of abode are mentioned before 

20 October, 1713. 


Edited by W. Bruce Bannerman, F.S.A. 
(Secretary and Treasurer to the Society) 


HIS parish was formerly called Tybourne, 
from the name of the stream which 
flowed through it, and the parish church was 
dedicated to S. John the Evangelist and 
stood in the High Road leading to Acton. 
In the year 1400, Robert de Braybroke, 
Bishop of London, granted a license to the 
inhabitants upon their petition (dated 
October 23, 1400), to remove that old 
church, called the old church of Tybourn, 
which was pulled down and another erected 
in its stead, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and when the dedication was changed 
the locality was distinguished as S. Mary-le- 
Bourne, corrupted into Marylebone, and 
still further vulgarised into Marribon. 
This church stood till 1740, but being in 
a ruinous condition it was taken down in 
May of that year and in less than two years 
another church was built upon the same site 
and the following inscriptions still remain 
on the exterior wall of the east end of the 
chapel: 


“REBUILT IN Ye YEAR 1741 
WALTER LEE, 
JOHN DESCHAMPS, 
Churchwardens.” 


“Converted into a Parish Chapel 
By Act of Parliament, LI. George IIL 
on the iv. Feb. MDCCCXVII. 
The Day of Consecration of the New 

Church.” 
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At the beginning of the 19th century the 
population of Marylebone parish was esti- 
mated to exceed 70,000 souls; nevertheless 
this old church was the only one in the 
parish at that time. When Regent’s Park 
was laid out it was proposed to build a 
church in order to remedy this serious defect 
to some extent, and also when funds were 
available to erect two or more Chapels. 

The new church was erected in Maryle- 
bone Road and consecrated on February 4, 
1817, and on the same day the old church 
in Mary-le-Bone High Street was converted 
into a Parish Chapel by an Act of Parlia- 
ment 51 George III. 

Several noted persons have memorials in 
old Marylebone Church, amongst them are 
the following: Sir Edmund Douce, of 
Broughton, Kt.; James Gibbs, Esq., the 
noted architect; John Allen, Esq., Apothe- 
cary to the Households of Kings George the 
First, Second and Third, and a great bene- 
factor to this and other parishes; Caroline 
Watson, Engraver to Her Majesty, who died 
June 9, 1814, aged 44. 

At the west end of the church there was 
a monument in lead-gilt to the memory of 
some children of Thomas Tayler, of Popes 
in Hertfordshire, in 1689. This curious 
monument was stolen when alterations were 
made in the church in 1816. 

In this burial ground are interred the Rev. 
Charles Wesley, his wife, and two sons, 
Charles and Samuel, both of them noted 
musicians. 

1717. May 29. John Jeffs, Jane Miles, 
Rickmansworth, Hartfordshire. 

1733. Nov. 20. John Clark of Hunsdon, 
co. Hertford, and Anne Holland of St 
James’s Westm, L. 

1742. Aug. 16. Thomas Trott of Abbotts 
Langley, co. Hertford, and Anne Wilkinson 
of Watford in ye same County. L. 

1743. May 11. Thomas Yates, Doctor of 
Physick, of Hertford p. lic. and Frances 
Scattergood of Lincoln. 

1745. Dec. 26. John Smith, Sarah Mar- 
trum, both of North Mimms. 

1748. April 28. James Fisoe of St 
Margarets, Westm, and Anne Cremer of 
Watford, co. Hertford, L. 

1748. June 7. William Ellis and Elizabeth 
Freshwater, both of Ware, co. Hertford. 
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Part II 


Edited by W. Bruce Bannerman, F.S.A., and 
Captain R. R. Bruce Bannerman, M.C. (The 
Queen’s R.W. Surrey Regt.) 
London, 1918. 

1760. Oct. 30. Michael Thompson of M, 
w. and Mary Bird of Broxbourn, co. Herts, 
s.L. by D. B. Wit: W.R., J.S. 

1763. Dec. 6. Thomas Saggar of Much 
Hadham, co. Hertford, W., and Sarah Clark, 
S.L. by D. B. Wit: Isaac Butterfield, George 
Oxford. 

1764. June 15. John Ive of Rickmans- 
worth, co. Hertford, b. and Ann Ogborne, 
S.L., by D.B. Wit: Edward Johnson, Jno 
Upton. 

1765. Nov. 2. Henry Grover of North 
Church, co. Herts, W., and Sarah Undey, 
w., by T. E. Wit: Rob. Stewart, Sarah 
Marshall. 

1765. Nov. 25. John Shipton of Watford, 
co. Herts. w., and Isabella Battell, S., L. by 
T. F. Wit: Wm Browning, Margtt Garman. 

1768. Oct 20. Henry Fletcher, esq., of St 
George’s Bloomsbury, b. and Catharine 
Lintot of Wormly, co. Herts, S: married in 
Oxford Chappell by Special Licence by 
G. Stockwell, vicar of Broxbourn, Herts. 
Wit: John Aubrey, Mary Aubrey. 

1769. Jan. 25. William Fisher, b. and 
Margaret Bird of Abury, co. Herts, S.L. by 
H. S. Wit: Wm. Fisher, senior, Elizabeth 
Fleming. 

1770. Mar. 17. Nicholas Steele, b. and 
Margaret Judith Claridge of Busley [Bushey] 
co. Hertford, S., L. by S.R. Wit: Henry 
Crowder, Susannah Crowder. 

1770. July 6. Phillips Garden, w. and 
Ann Theed of Rickmansworth, co. Herts, 
S.L., by S.R. Wit: Josha Pacher, James 
Newman. 

1770. Sep. 27. Lee Buckland, b. and 
Martha Mardall of Benger [Bengeo], co. 
Herts., L., by S.R. Wit: Wm Harris, T.B. 

1771. June 19. William Jarman, b. and 
Ann Truchy of Kings Langley, co. Herts, 
S.L., by S.R. Wit: T. B., M.R. 

1771. Aug. 29. Samuel Clarke of Bushey, 
co. Herts., b. and Martha Munt, L., by 
S.R. Wit: George Nather, Elizabeth Lee. 

1771. Oct. 15. Matthew Dwin (X) b. and 
Ann Dollymoor (X) of Redbourn, co. Herts. 
S., L., by S.R. Wit: T. B., Thos Needham. 

1772. Nov. 2. John Byrchmore of Abbey 
[Parish] in St. Albans, co. Herts, b. and 
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Charlotte Robinson s. a minor, L. with 
consent of Jno Robinson, father, by S.R. 
Wit: John Robinson, Timy Byrchmore. 

1772. Jan. 8. William Bishop, esq. b. and 
Rebecca Skeete, s. L., by Francis Fitchatt, 
curate of Barkway, Herts. W: John Brath- 
waite, Richd Smith. 

1773. Feb. 7. Andrew Tyler, of North 
Mims, co. Herts, w. and Elizabeth Burgess, 
S., L., by S. Russell, curate. W: Richd Coles, 
Elizth Reeve. 

1773. Apr. 18. William Johnson of 
Cheshunt, co. Herts. b. and Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, S.L., by S. R. Wit: James Collis, 
Elizabeth Collis. 

1774. May 8. Skigg Gray of Fernoux 
[Furneaux] Pelham, co. Herts and Mary 
Fulbrook, S., L., by S.R. Wit: George 
Dossen, T. B. 

1774. May 21. Benjamin Burton of Bar- 
nett, co. Hereford [Hertford], b. and Hannah 
Cain, S.L., by R.A. Wit: John Dearman, 
Grace Andrews. 

1775. July ?. George Reeve of Abbots 
Langley, co. Herts, b. and Ann Eikin, S.L., 
by B. B. Wit: Rd Shuttleworth and Sarah 


Torriano. L. H. CHAMBERS. 


THE LATIN RIDDLE IN THE 
EXETER BOOK 

"THE Exeter Book of Old English poetry 

includes a solitary Latin text which in 
the latest edition’ is numbered as Riddle 90. 
It is only five verse-lines in, length and finds 
its place among the last of the vernacular 
metrical riddles with which the MS. ends. 
It contains two puzzling allusions which the 
reader was apparently intended to explain, 
even though there is no invitation to solu- 
tion such as is added to many of the 
vernacular riddles. Lines 1-2 speak of a 
wolf (Jupus) held by a lamb (agnus) which 
seizes its entrails. Lines 3-5 refer to a ‘ great 
glory ’ (uidi gloriam magnam, MS. magnan) 
which is two wolves standing (duo lupi 
stantes, MS. dui) and oppressing or harass- 
ing a third one (tertium tribulantes, MS. 
tribul only), the wolves having, whether each 
or between them is not clear, four legs 
(IIII pedes) and seven eyes (cum septem 
oculis uidebant). In a previous note in these 


*G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie, The Exeter 
Book (Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, vol. iii), New 
York, 1936, p. 240, with a summary of previous 
criticism and conjecture, p. 378. 
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columns,” I revived the old conjecture of 
Henry Morley that by the lamb is intended 
Christ, the first wolf being the devil. I went 
on to guess that the second allusion follows 
on naturally from this, the ‘glory’ being 
Christ’s crucifixion and the two harassing 
wolves the malefactors who were crucified 
one on either side of Christ and, according 
to one tradition, railed upon him; the four 
legs and seven eyes possibiy concealed the 
four extremities of Christ’s cross and His 
two eyes and five wounds. The Agnus Dei 
seems indeed the only obvious symbolism 
available for the reference to a lamb, while 
lupus for both the devil and a man hanged 
as a criminal is fairly well in line with the 
connotations recorded for the word wulf, 
its Old English equivalent. The only ten- 
able alternative explanation, or so it then 
appeared to me, was the rather barren one 
that the riddle concerns actual incidents to 
do with a lamb and wolves, incidents known 
to the composer and his first readers or 
hearers but quite lost to us of to-day. 

It now seems to me that this alternative 
view is not entirely uninviting. I am re- 
minded again of the Latin riddle and its 
problems in considering one of the objects 
found deposited in the funeral chamber of 
the seventh century ship-burial at Sutton 
Hoo, in Suffolk, which was excavated in 
1939 and is proving of such momentous 
importance to early Anglo-Saxon and Ger- 
manic studies. The object in question is the 


remarkable jewelled purse-lid,> now on dis- 


play with other Sutton Hoo treasures in the 
British Museum. The purse, like all the 
gold jewelry of the find, is to be reckoned 
native English work. The (bone or ivory?) 
material of the lid’ had perished, but the 
gold outer frame of filigree work, the three 
gold plates which were the hinges, the slid- 
ing catch of gold, and the seven ornamental 
plaques and four circular studs originally 
riveted to the lid, are all perfectly preserved 
and have been effectively reassembled. The 
delicacy and intricacy of the workmanship 


**The Latin Riddle in the Exeter Book,’ Notes 
and Queries, cxc. (1946), 156-8 i 

*The lid is photographed, actual size (about 
74 ins. wide), as Plate 18, and described on pp. 546, 
in The Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial, a Provisiona 
Guide, London: Published by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1947, a serviceable interim report 
on the excavation. For another, recent cri 
comment, see Sune Lindqvist, ‘ Sutton Hoo 
— Antiquity, xxii, no. 87 (September, 1948), 
1 ; 
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displayed in these fittings abundantly justify 
Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford’s expert opinion 
(Provisional Guide, p. 56) that “the purse 
as a Whole forms one of the most attractive 
and sumptuous trappings ever found in a 
Teutonic grave.” The jewelled plaques, on 
which the designs are built up of sunken 
garnets and coloured mosaic glass, were 
fitted on the lid in two rows, three of them 
along the top, that is the straight hinged 
side, and four along the bottom, the wider, 
curved side to which the catch is attached. 
The centre one of the three plaques at the 
top bears a double symmetrical interlace 
pattern showing four elongated rampant 
animals with open mouths. Of the four 
plaques at the bottom, the outer two and the 
inner two coincide in pattern and form exact 
pairs. Each plaque of the inner pair repre- 
sents naturalistically a large bird of prey 
with curved beak and outstretched talons 
settling upon a smaller bird very like a duck; 
both birds have large, prominent eyes. The 
outer pair show, also naturalistically, a man, 
face-view, with legs astride, flanked by two 
rampant animals, at side-view, whose front 
paws reach for his throat; each animal has 
a prominent eye, and is figured with one 
rear paw and the tail locked round one of 
the man’s legs. The shape of their jaws, 
which are wide open towards his face, and 
their long flanks suggest very strongly that 
they are meant to represent attacking wolves. 
The shape and the erect position given them 
resemble those of the four smaller animals 
in the top centre plaque already mentioned. 
In support of the conjecture that wolves are 
intended, probably in both these designs, one 
might add that in the battle scenes of Old 
English verse (e.g., Beowulf 3024 ff.) and 
other early Germanic literary records, the 
wolf is the regular companion of the birds 
of prey which wait to feast upon the slain. 
A ‘man and monster’ design such as is 
figured on the outer pair of plaques in par- 
ticular, appears to have interesting affinities 
elsewhere. Mr. Bruce-Mitford (loc. cit.) 
Suggests it may be a version of ‘ Daniel in 
the Lions’ Den’ found, sometimes with the 
identifying inscription Daniel Profeta, on 
eatly Frankish buckles. On the latter how- 
ever the lions are not usually rampant, and 
a different and presumably pagan connec- 
tion is suggested by the existence of early 
Scandinavian designs nearer the Sutton Hoo 
Plaques in that the attacking animals are 
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figured in an erect position. Mr. Bruce- 
Mitford instances a stamped design for 
helmet plates found at Torslunda in Sweden, 
and a jewelled brooch, perhaps of English 
origin, from Reinstrup in Denmark. Into 
the details of these archaeological connec- 
tions I am not competent to go, but the un- 
doubted resemblance of the rampant Sutton 
Hoo animals to wolves does seem to allow 
for a further conjecture on the puzzling 
Latin riddle under discussion. Did the com- 
poser of this riddle have in mind some 
striking jewelled object, well known to the 
circle for whom he wrote and in the same 
artistic tradition as the Sutton Hoo purse- 
lid, on which were depicted the two animal 
scenes he alludes to, a lamb overcoming and 
disembowelling a wolf and two rampant 
wolves attacking a third one? Did he refer 
by the wolves’ four feet to the outstretched 
front and rear paws of a pair of animals 
facing each other side-view as on the top 
centre and bottom outer plaques of the 
Sutton Hoo lid, and by the seven eyes to a 
design which included just that number of 
prominent animal eyes, or had for each eye 
that number of garnet or glass pieces, set 
in the style of the Sutton Hoo jewels? It 
is to be noted that the wording of the riddle 
lays stress on the ‘seeing’ of the incidents 
involved: mirum uidetur mihi, ‘there 
appeared to me a wondrous thing,’ dum 
starem et mirarem [MS. misarem] uidi 
gloriam magnam, ‘ while I stood and won- 
dered I saw a great glory.’ These phrases 
would be eminently suitable for a displayed 
object of great value and renown. That 
articles of rich adornment and craftsman- 
ship were subjects well worth the attention 
of an Anglo-Saxon poet, we may easily see 
from the lavish desecriptions of gold and 
jewels in Beowulf, or the account of the 
peerless circlet which is the scop’s reward 
in. Widsith. Moreover, the Exeter Book 
series of riddles, at least in so far as gener- 
ally accepted solutions are established, pre- 
fers material objects (or natural phenomena) 
to either abstract ideas or symbolical inci- 
dents. It would of course be a separate 
question, and a large one, whether the 
specific Christian symbolism previously 
advocated for the Latin riddle might also 
apply to the naturalistic designs on the 
Sutton Hoo purse-lid, and so to the similar 
article which it is now conjectured the com- 
poser of the riddle had in mind. The man 
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figured on the outer plaques of the lid has 
no very obvious resemblance to the crucified 
Christ, and the possibility of Christian in- 
fluences becomes remote if their design is 
to be closely allied to early Scandinavian 
styles. But we might still reckon with the 
possibility that designs of pagan origin could 
suggest a Christian symbolism to a later 


admirer. L. WHITBREAD. 


*‘SOMER’ AND ‘LENTEN’ AS TERMS 
FOR SPRING 


THE opening line of the roundel sung 
near the conclusion of the Parliament 

of Fowls—* Now welcome, somer, with thy 
sonne softe” '—illustrates a defect of the 
language which was not remedied until the 
sixteenth century, when spring came into use 
as a term for the interval between the 
vernal equinox and the summer solstice.’ 
Chaucer was thus compelled to employ 
somer in connection with St. Valentine’s 
Day for lack of a specific word for the 
spring-time. Lencten, which served this 
purpose unequivocally in Old English, had 
been understood at least since 1023, accord- 
ing to the OED, to mean the religious fast 
beginning on Ash Wednesday. Although 
the original sense persisted for a consider- 
able period, by the end of the fourteenth 
century ME. lenten assuredly was no longer 
considered applicable to the season. As a 
consequence of this specialization, a sharp 
linguistic distinction between spring and 
summer was no longer possible. This cir- 
cumstance forced Chaucer to render a de- 
scriptive passage of the Consolation of 
Philosophy, 

Isdem causis uere tepenti 

Spirat florifer annus odores, 

Aestas Cererem feruida siccat,* 

Lib. IV, met. 6, 25-27. 
as “By thise same causes the floury yer 
yeldeth swote smelles in the first somer 
sesoun warmynge; and the hote somer 
dryeth the cornes .. .” 

Chaucer’s association of St. Valentine’s 


*Chaucer, The Complete Works, ed. F. N. 
Robinson (Boston and New York, 1933), p. 372. 
Cf. LGW Prol. F., 142-7. 
aa earliest quotation in the OED is dated 

* Boethius, The Theological Tractates, 
H. F. Stewart and E. K. Rand (Loeb 
London and New York, 1918), p. 354. 


trans. 
Series ; 
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Day with the spring-time was supported not 
only by Julian usage but also by the rela. 
tion of the calendar to the real season‘ 
Since the Julian system of intercalation had 
produced an accumulated error of twelve 
days by Chaucer’s time,’ the season op 
February 14 was actually well advanced, 
corresponding to the end of the month by 
the modern (Gregorian) reckoning. Of 
course, summer and winter were sometimes 
employed loosely for the warm and cold 
halves of the year, as a passage from Piers 
Plowman shows: “ And wide wormes in 
wodes. porw wyntres pow hem greues, . ., 
And after pow sendest hem somer. . . .”* 

At precisely what time the replacement of 
lenten by somer was completed remains un- 
certain, though existing evidence points to 
the end of the thirteenth century. The last 
instance cited by the NED of /enten in the 
original sense comes from the beginning of 
the well-known reverdie of MS. Harley 
2253 (ca. 1320): 

Lenten ys come wip loue to toune, 
wip blosmen & wip briddes roune . . .” 

This is of special interest because The 
Thrush and the Nightingale of MS Digby 
86 (ca 1272), ostensibly the earlier work, has, 

Somer is comen wip loue to toune, 

Wip blostme, and wip brides roune. .. .* 
Of markedly looser fabric than the subse- 
quent verses of the two poems, this 
couplet has the appearance of an introduc- 
tory formula, possibly not English in 
origin. The immediate source of the couplet 
in all likelihood had J/enten, as it alliterates 
with Joue. The author of the reverdie, who 
used alliteration consistently, could ill afford 
to alter the arrangement, but the composer 
or copyist of the Digby debate, in which 
alliteration is sporadic, had less compunc- 
tion about changing the archaic word in 
conformity with the new usage. A garbled 
version of the debate in the Auchinleck MS. 
(early fourteenth century) appears to have 


“In popular usage in Britain, spring begins with 
February—NED, spring, q.v. 

*Encyl. Brit., 11th ed., calendar, q.v.; W. W. 
Skeat (ed.), Chaucerian and Other Pieces (Oxiord, 
1897), p. 526. 

*The Vision of William Concerning Piers the 
Plowman, ed. Skeat, EETS, XXXVIII, London, 
1869, p. 242, B. XIV. 112-14. 

* Carleton Brown (ed.), English ao of the 
XIlIth Century (Oxford, 1932), p p. 

* Ibid., p. 101. 
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lenten,? which probably indicates that it was 
not copied from Digby 86, but from an 
earlier version. 

The first line of the couplet recalls not 
only the opening of the Cuckoo Song— 
“Sumer is icumen in,” but also the introduc- 
tions of several Old French lyrics, as, for 
example, “ A l’entrant d’esté, que li tans 
conmence, / Que j’oi seur la flour ces oisiauz 


tentir... ” from a chanson of Blondel de 
Nesle,'° and “Au renoviau de la dougor 
desté. . .” by Gace Brulé."* The early 


lyric poets of France nevertheless felt that 
esté (Mod. F. été) was insufficiently limiting, 
and frequently used pascor (Mod F. 
Paques) in a general sense for the period of 
Faster? as “A Ventree de pascor / que 
voi ces arbres fueillir . . .”?* and “ Or vienent 
pasques les beles en avril, / florissent bois, 
cil pre sont raverdi .. .”'* Easter was of 
course variable, but even the anterior limit, 
considering the tardiness of the calendar, 
fell within the warm season. 

Middle English poets seem not to have 
availed themselves of this convenience, but 
telied instead on the less definite somer. 
Actually, the authors of the Cuckoo Song 
and Lenten ys come wip loue to toune seem 
to have had the month of April in mind. 
The cuckoo, mentioned in the former, 
arrives on the Southern coast of England 
about the second week of April, and the 
nightingale, noticed in the latter, appears 
the middle of the same month.’* By the 
Julian reckoning, these birds came during 
the first few days of April, their arrival 
coinciding with the prominent manifesta- 
tions of spring. More often than not, ME. 
somer has the sense of spring, although the 
term may comprehend the entire period be- 
tween February and the autumnal equinox. 


ARTHUR K. Moore. 
Tulane University. 


*Ibid., p. 207. 
Pt Lieder, ed. Leo Wiese (Dresden, 1904), 


aeaewos, ed. Gédéon Huet, SATF, Paris, 
et. 

“See Frédéric Godefroy Dictionnaire de 
PAncienne Langue Francaise (Paris, 1880-1902), 
, 18, for numerous examples. 

“Karl Bartsch (ed.), Altfranzdsische Romanzen 
und Pastourellen (Leipzig, 1870), p. 186. 

*Ibid., p. 17. 


“Encyl. Brit., 14th ed., cuckoo, nightingale, q.v. 
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Queries 








[DRAMATISTS AND THE BIBLE.—Is 

there any reason why the Elizabethan 
and early Jacobean dramatists one and all 
refrained from using Old Testament stories, 
such as that of Saul and David, as the 
theme of their plays? They could not 
have wanted, or found, better material. 
What a scene Shakespeare would have 
made out of Saul’s visit to the witch at 
Endor! I believe it to be correct that 
there was no official prohibition or ban on 


this at the time. G. H. VILLIERs. 


*':PLOMPLON’ AND ‘NINI.’—In 1934 a 
relative of mine bought in Leningrad 
a solid gold box, the lid of which is green 
enamel covered with a fine design in gold 
open-work. On the inside of the lid is 
engraved the following inscription: 
1 Novembre 1840 
tuti santi 
Nini et Plomplon 
au cousin Alexandre 
4# Mars 1841 

My researches show that “ Plomplon” 
must be Napoleon Joseph Charles Paul 
Bonaparte (1822-1891), always known as 
Prince Napoleon, the son of Jerome, King 
of Westphalia, and his wife, Princess 
Catherine of Wiirtemburg; that All Saints’ 
Day, Ist November, 1840, was the day of 
the marriage at Florence of Prince 
Napoleon’s sister, Princess Mathilde Laeticia 
Wilhelmine Bonaparte (1820-1904) to Count 
Anatole Demidoff; and that “cousin 
Alexandre ” may be the Tsarevich Alexander, 
afterwards the Tsar Alexander II, who was, 
through his aunt, the Queen of Wiirtemburg, 
a cousin of “ Plomplon” and Mathilde. 

Help is required to identify “Nini”; to 
establish what event, likely to be so com- 
memorated, took place in Russian Imperial 
circles on 4? March, 1841; and to confirm 
or deny the identification of “cousin 
Alexandre ” with the Tsarevich. 

C.R. W. 


HANS WINTHROP MORTIMER.—Only 

son of Cromwell Mortimer (died 1752), 
Fellow of the Royal Society. He died at 
Caldwell, Derbyshire, in 1807. I should be 
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glad of any biographical details and other 
information. J. L. Hoss. 


Borough Librarian, Shrewsbury. 


DAVEY, OF YOXFORD, 1786.—I 
would be glad of any information 
regarding E. Davey, Esq., who lived at The 
Grove, Yoxford, Suffolk, in 1786. In letters 
addressed to him at that time there is no hint 
of his standing or profession, but judging 
from his address he was probably a man of 
substance—perhaps a Yoxford squire or 
lord of the manor. He is not mentioned in 
the biographical works available to me. 


S. Woop. 
The Library, Royal College of Surgeons. 


cADAM.—I am currently engaged in 
research into the life and work of 
John Loudon McAdam, the famous road- 
builder of the early 19th century. It is my 
hope to submit this biography as a doctoral 
dissertation in the University of Edinburgh. 
I shall be glad of any information concern- 
ing the location of McAdam’s private 
papers. I am greatly desirous of consulting 
any manuscript material relating to him: 
letters, memoirs, diaries, Turnpike Trust 


records, etc. Rosert H. Spiro, Jr. 


ANE AUSTEN MSS.—Is the present 

whereabouts and ownership of the MS. 

of ‘ Love and Freindship’ known, or of the 
other juvenilia? E. P.G. 


YNTAX.—I particularly want to trace the 
author of the words, “ Take heed, be 
wary how you place your words.” I should 
so appreciate any help you could give me. 
They are not in the ‘ Oxford Dictionary of 


Quotations.’ C. N. Harris. 


GOURCES WANTED.— 
You may carve it on his tombstone, 
you may print it on his card, 
That a young man married is a man 
that’s marred. R. K. 


‘Where MacDonald (?) sits, there is the 
head of the table.’ So 


. 


Replies 


ECCLESIASTICAL HERALDRY (cxciii, 

567).—The authority for the Cardinal's 
hat with thirty tassels is a decree of the 
Congregation of Ceremonial of 9 Feb. 1832 
(D 13). See B. B. Heim, Wappenbrauch und 
Wappenrecht in der Kirche. Olten, Switzer. 
land 1947. P. 132; a French edition is to 
appear in 1949. 

The use of thirty green tassels by 
Patriarchs is said to be based on a decree 
of the same Congregation of 3 Nov. 1825, 
but the source is nowhere cited, and even 
Mgr. Heim has been unable to discover the 
text of the decree, which in the opinion of 
the undersigned is a “ ghost.” The current 
use for Archbishop’s hats (20 tassels) and 
Bishop’s hats (12 tassels, not 10) is not based 
on any decree whatsoever, but. corresponds 
to constant usage. 

Cardinal’s hats in heraldry go back to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. Arch- 
bishop’s and Bishop’s hats appeared in Spain 
in the fifteenth century, and reached France 
under the Spanish Archbishop of Sens, 
Tristan de Salazar, 1475-1519. Their use was 
rare in France until the seventeenth century, 
while it became common in Italy somewhat 
earlier. By about 1650 the use had become 


nearly universal. D. L. GALBREATH. 





MACKINTOSH (cxciv. 39).—Sir James 

Mackintosh was married twice. His 
first wife was Catherine Stewart, sister of 
the Messrs. Stewart, proprietors of the 
“Morning Post,” and had issue: a son, 
who died in infancy, and three daughters. 
His wife died in 1797. He married in 
1798, as his second wife, a daughter of J. B. 
Allen, Esq., of Cressella, Pembrokeshire, 
and had by her one son, Robert James 
Mackintosh, B.A., fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and a daughter Frances, married to 
H. Wedgwood, Staffordshire. 

His three eldest daughters were, Maty, 
the wife of Claudius James Rich, Esq, 
British resident at Bagdad; Maitland, Mr. 
Erskine: and Catherine married to 
Wiseman, Bart., but divorced in 1825, by 
act of parliament. I have no information 
as to who Robert James Mackintosh mat- 
ried, or of any children. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
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(Lock JACKS (clxxxiv. 122; cxciv. 18).— 


Much information about old Jacks is 
given by Alfred Ungerer in his “Les 
Horloges Astronomiques et Monumentales,” 
Strasbourg, 1931. Britten’s “ Old Clocks and 
Watches and their Makers,” 6th Ed., 1932, 
and Wood’s “Curiosities of Clocks and 
Watches,” 1866, are also useful. 

The information below is taken from 
Ungerer, and it must be remembered that 
some of the Jacks mentioned have probably 
been destroyed in the late war. A rough 
count shows that Ungerer lists about twenty- 
eight Jacks in Germany, nineteen in France, 
fifteen in England, four in Italy, Switzer- 
land three, Holland three, Austria two, and 
one each in Belgium, Denmark and Sweden. 

Several of the German Jacks are named; 
for instance, Augsburg has the “ Tura- 
michele”; Coblence “ Der Mann am Kauf- 
haus ”; Jena the ““ Schnapphause ” (a comical 
head); and Koenigsberg the “ Japper” 
(another head; these heads seem to have 
been popular in Germany). 

In England, Holy Trinity Church, Blyth- 
burgh, Suffolk, has a man in armour, “ Jack 
0’ the Clock ”; Christ Church, Bristol, two 
figures which strike the quarters; St. Mary 
Steps, Bristol, has three figures known as 
“Matthew the Miller and his two Sons”; 
Hagley Hall, Staffs., has a figure which 
strikes the hours; the Guildhall, Launceston, 
has two figures striking the quarters; All 
Saints, Leicester, two Elizabethan figures; 
Carfax Tower, Oxford, two wooden figures 
about three feet high; St. Mary the Virgin, 
Rye, two figures of gilt oak, each about 
four feet high; St. Thomas a Becket, Salis- 
bury, two Jacks, but these were no longer 
working when Ungerer wrote; Church of the 
Holy Rood, Southampton, two men in 
armour; Southwold Church, a figure in 
armour called “Jack the Smiter”; Wells 
Cathedral has a set of four horsemen just 
above the ancient clock dial, and the auto- 
maton, “ Jack Blandifer,” placed some dis- 
tance away, which strikes the hours and 
quarters; there are also two large figures 
Which strike the quarters on bells placed 
above the second dial on an outside wall of 
the Cathedral; The Minster, Wimborne, has 
a life-size grenadier who strikes the quarters 
On two bells; and finally, two figures in 
armour at York Minster strike the quarters. 


CHARLES Fox. 
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[Mr. C. A. ToaseE adds St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-West, London; and Norwich Cathedral. 
He says that formerly there was one on the 
Bell Tower at Evesham and others at Exeter 
and York.] 


(CHERUBINI (cxciii. 524)—Maria Luigi 

Cherubini, and before all his celebrated 
opera, Les Deux Journées (1801), produced 
in 1805 in Vienna under the title Der 
Wassertriger, had importance enough for 
the development of the Czech opera theatre. 
This opera, when it was in 1824 performed 
at the Theatre of the States, Prague, was one 
of the first operas to be produced in Czech. 
When the Provisional Theatre, Prague, was 
built, Les Deux Journées was again the first 
opera to be performed at this new stage. 
Also the Czech National Theatre, Prague, 
performed this opera, in 1932, under the 


stage-manager, Ferdinand Pujman, and 
under the conductor, Otokar Ostréil. 
O. F. BABLER. 


HE MISTLETOE BOUGH.—Your latest 
contributor on this rather hackneyed 
subject (cxciii. 553) contends that “ Genevra, 
the only child of Prince Orsini, a most 
indulgent father, had married Francesco 
Doria.” Are we to accept such biographical 
data, and on what authority? What were the 
Christian names of this Prince Orsini? Four 
years ago (clxxxviii. 42, Jan. 27, 1945) I 
endeavoured to show that, on the basis of 
Litta’s “‘ Famiglie Celebre Italiane,” it is not 
possible to trace “a lady of the name of 
Genevra; nor is there any appropriate 
marriage of an Orsini to a Doria.” Or are 
we now to dismiss such nomenclature as 

simple legend? 

Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


PPENDICITIS (cxciii. 480, 570).— 
Mestivier’s article in the Journal de 
Med., Chir., et Pharm., Paris, 1759, X, 
441-2, should be consulted—‘Sur une 
tumeur située proche de région ombilicale, 
du coté droit, occasionée par une gross 
épingle trouvée dans l’appendice vermicu- 
laire du caecum.” 

In this country, the earliest record is that 
of the operation performed by Henry Han- 
cock, surgeon, at the Charing Cross Hospital 
in 1848. This was reported by him in 
the London Med. Gazette, 1848, n.s. vii, 
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pp. 457-50, in an article entitled “ Disease of 
the appendix caeci cured by operation.” 
The popular assumption that King Edward 
VII was one of the first to be operated upon 
for the complaint in this country may 
therefore be dismissed. A useful treatise on 
the suggested causes together with statistical 
data is Dr. Matthew Young and Mr. W. T. 
Russell’s pamphlet entitled “ Appendicitis, a 
statistical study,” published by the Stationery 
Office in 1939 for the Medical Research 
Council. S. D. N. 


“TPYROWNING MEN CATCH AT 
STRAWS’ (cxciii. 480).—Apperson 
gives quotations: 1614, c. 1640, c. 1680, 1748, 
1860, 1875, 1926. 
Some additional examples: 
1688. Tillotson, Sermon XXXI. And 


as dying and desperate persons are apt to 
catch at every twig. [Works, Edinb, 1748, 


ii. 212.] 
1708. Swift, Remarks upon a_ book 
intituled “The Rights of the Christian 


Church, &c. (ed. Temple Scott, iii. 88). For 
I never yet saw so poor an atheistical 
scribble, which would not serve as a twig 
for sinking libertines to catch at. 

1727. Swift, letter to Mrs. Howard, 9 
July (Corresp. ed. Ball iii, 405). Thus want- 
ing people are like drowning people, who 
lay hold of every reed or bulrush in their 
way. 

1733. Fog’s Journal, June 9. (Quoted in 
London Mag. June 1733, p. 276). It is a 
common saying, that a drowning Man will 
catch at a Straw. 

1857. G. Eliot, Janet’s Repentance, ch. 
XV. 
1859. Trollope, The Bertrams, ch. xli. 
1915. Conrad, Victory, Pt. iv. ch. viii. 


D. F. Bonp. 
Palos Park, Illinois. 


ST. NEOT’S CHURCH IN CORNWALL 

(cxciv. 18).—St. Neot’s (5 miles N.W. of 
Liskeard) is the second largest parish in 
Cornwall, comprising nearly 14,000 acres. 
Mr. Arthur L. Salmon, in his guide to 
Cornwall mentions “ the Callawaye ” among 
the fifteen stained-glass windows of the 


church. A. H. W. Fynmore. 
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The parish church of St. Neot, near 
Liskeard, has some of the finest windows in 
the country. Among them is a set of six 
named after the donors, one of which is the 
Callaway window. It portrays Saints John, 
Stephen and Germain, and the monk 


Callaway. Cuartes A. Toase, 


APRES TANT DE JOURS (clxviii. 80),— 


The author of “ The Sedan Chair, and, 


Sir Wilfred’s Seven Flights” was Clara de 
Chatelain. It was first published in 1866. 


LEIGH MERCER, 


VERY (cxciii. 568).—There occurs on p. 79 

of On the Writing of English by George 
Townsend Warner (Blackie & Son: London 
& Glasgow) n.d.: ‘“Do not use very—except 
on very rare occasions ” said the Professor.’ 


E. P. P. SAMUELS. 


is a biography by C. F. L. Leipoldt, 


yan VAN RIEBEECK (cxciv. 18).—There 
1936. C.A.T. 


REV. W. CARR (cxciv. 18).—Rev. William 
Carr, B.D., author of Horae momenta 

Cravenae 1824; The dialect of Craven 1828; 

History of the district of Craven 1824. 


C. A. T. 


MAN TRAPS (cxciv. 18).—Man_ traps 

have been illegal since 1827, except 
between sunset and sunrise in a dwelling- 
house as a defence against burglars. This is 
now on the Statute Book as the Offences 
against the Persons Act 1861. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 


ERNARD BAYLE (cxciv. 18).—The 

author of Storm in a teacup was William 

Bayle Bernard (1807-1875) and he will be 
found in D.N.B. C.A.T. 
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The Library 


APT RE ATION 





SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY. By H. B. 
Charlton. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 

MARY a student of Bradley must have 

pricked up his ears at the blurb on the 
paper jacket of Professor Charlton’s 

‘Shakespearian Tragedy ’ where he professes 

himself a devout Bradleyite in these printed 

Clark Lectures on Bradley’s own subject. 

How much further can he take Bradley’s 

analysis and psychological exploration of the 

Shakespeare tragic heroes as inhabitants of 

the big common world of all of us, the 

human, all too human world where Hamlet’s 
age and Lady Macbeth’s fertility are fair 
questions? 

Bradley’s contribution to Shakespeare 
criticism was twofold: aesthetic and moral. 
His eye for atmosphere, background, the 
world of eye and ear; the demonic or 
elemental suggestive power of the physical 
and material world in ‘ Macbeth’ or ‘ Lear’ 
is perhaps not quite equalled by his earnest 
scrupulous moral insight, his eye for the 
sightless substance of the moral character, 
the heart-work of Shakespeare’s men and 
women. Professor Charlton does add some- 
thing to Bradley’s great work in both, and 
he summarises and quickens the spoil of 
others over the forty years that have elapsed 
since Bradley wrote. He takes further the 
anatomy of Lear’s bare Hobbesian pre- 
historic world, the mark of the beast every- 
where, nowhere more than in the heart of 
man. He takes us back to the matrix of 
the Macbeth and Hamlet sagas and he does, 
in the spirit of Bradley, arrive at certain 
moral substances: in ‘Macbeth’ the milk 
of human kindness, the sense of the common 
weal at the moment of their conscious 
emergence; in ‘ Lear’ it is the fine deposit of 
man’s first moral conquest, the achievement 
of the distinction between the holiness of the 
heart’s affections and the animal instinct out 
of which it has just evolved. 

There is a certain lack of confidence where 
Professor Charlton touches the philosophic 
aspect of his subject, and I do not think 
Bradley would have accepted the assertion 
on page 233: “For man, and for Shakes- 
peare contemplating man, the true tragedy 
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of life is a conviction of its futility.” This 
is the sentiment of pessimism not that of 
tragedy. With it goes the view expressed 
here that Shakespeare tragedy does not 
spring from religion but only from morality. 
Bradley’s own view of tragedy needs review- 
ing in the light of quite different authorities 
on tragedy from those quoted by Professor 
Charlton: Unamuno, Valéry, Nietzsche, 
W. B. Yeats, D. H. Lawrence and T. E. 
Lawrence. 

Yet the final reaction to this book may 
well be one of gratitude for much that is 
illuminating and refreshing. There was no 
need to apologise for the erudition. The raw 
material of Shakespeare’s great tragedies is 
surprisingly good reading, and it is here in 
abundance, and so is the scholarly thorough- 
ness with which the author handles the 
problems of diction: the milk of human 
kindness would indeed be wanting in readers 
who did not feel that this work is truly a 
labour of love. 


EDMUND SPENSER AND ‘THE 
FAERIE QUEENE. By Leicester Brad- 
ner. (University of Chicago Press and 
Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 

R. BRADNER has written his book for 
the “ common reader,” but he does not 
invite him with the example of Keats who 

“ramped” through ‘The Faerie Queene,’ 

nor does he encourage him with the assur- 

ance of Hazlitt that the allegory will not bite 
him. Without quoting Milton it is Milton’s 

Spenser that Mr. Bradner presents: “our 

sage and serious Poet Spenser, whom I dare 

be known to think a better teacher than 

Scotus or Aquinas.” If Spenser is not this, 

the adequate description of ‘The Faerie 

Queene’ is in Milton’s line: “linkéd sweet- 

ness long drawn out.” It is an interesting 

claim that Mr. Bradner makes, and a great 
promise that he makes to whoever will pro- 
ceed to read ‘ The Faerie Queene’: 


Spenser treats his narrative ... as a 
speculative thinker telling stories to a 
group of intelligent and sympathetic 
listeners. “Here are some fundamental 
facts of human behaviour I have come 
across,” he says. “ Let’s see what we can 
make of them. What are their moral and 
psychological implications?” To take 
these facts as Spenser gives them and to 
translate them into our own experience of 
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life to-day is a fascinating and highly 

rewarding experience. 

To do so, he says, increases our respect and 
admiration for Spenser both as a thinker 
and as a fellow-man who struggled with 
many of our problems in a time hardly less 
difficult than our own. A _ chapter on 
Spenser’s life makes him very interesting 
and real to us, no ‘idle dreamer of an empty 
day,’ but precisely a fellow-man. We are 
glad to be told that his two marriages 
were both happy. 

We are invited to take liberties with ‘ The 
Faerie Queene,’ perhaps reading Books III 
to V first, as containing a continuous story 
with less of allegory than Books I and II. 
Mr. Bradner doesn’t exactly invite us to 
skip Book II, but he warns us that it is less 
entertaining than Book I. He does encourage 
us with the promise that Book VI is in many 
respects the best. So that perhaps a reader, 
or re-reader, might start with Books III to 
VI and read Book II last! And such a reader 
would do well to put Milton and Mr. 
Bradner to the proof, reading the poem in 
quest of its “fundamental facts of human 
behaviour,” its “fundamental brainwork,” 
its sage and serious teaching. But, reading 
Mr. Bradner or reading Spenser, he will be 
alike rewarded, whether with “ simple beauty 
and nought else” (for Mr. Bradner quotes 
enough for this), or with “moral and 
psychological implications ” in addition. 

There can hardly be a better introduction 
to Spenser. 


DR. JOHNSON AND THE LAW. By Sir 
Arnold McNair, K.C. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 7s. 6d.) 

LAWYERS will enjoy this book only a 

little more than other Johnsonians. 

They will be interested in what irks some of 

us even in the Life—the space given to the 

legal opinions with which Johnson assisted 

Boswell, but for all of us there is enough 

in the book to feed our admiration, enjoy- 

ment and love of Johnson. It was said of 

a great lady (herself a Johnsonian), 

If of her virtues you evade the snare, 

Then for her faults you'll fall in love with her. 
With Johnson, it may be his faults we first 
fall in love with: his perversities, his noise; 
and only then his justice, his common sense, 
his wit, his fun, his wisdom, his tenderness, 
his fear, his ‘ nervous and manly elocution’ 
(in Sir John Hawkins’s phrase). Not all, but 
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most of these, are in this little book. From 
the twenty instances we had marked 43 
select the five that have most of Johns 

in them: To one who doubted the 
William Dodd's capacity to write anything” 
so good as ‘ The Convict’s Address,’ Johnson _ 
replied: 

“Why should you think so? : 
upon it, Sir, when a man knows he ig 
be hanged in a fortnight, it concen! $ 
his mind wonderfully.’ ie. 

This would be very grim humour, 
that Johnson was obscuring the fact 

was he himself who had written the A 

to help Dodd to escape the gallows. 

To help the ignorant commonly requires 
much patience, for the ignorant are al 
trying to be cunning 

One might have thought that Johnson’s only 
attraction to the law was the opportunity # 
gave for intellectual exercise, but his prayer 
before the Study of Law was this: a 

. . . enable me, if it be Thy will, to 
attain such knowledge as may qualify me 
to direct the doubtful, and instruct the 
ignorant; to prevent wrongs, and — 
contentions. .. . ji 

To Boswell he said: ‘I could as easily 

to law as to tragick poetry,’ and to 
objection: * Yet, Sir, you did apply to tragick 
poetry, not to law,’ he answered, — 
Sir, I had not money to study law.’ 

Sir, the man who has vigour, may 
to the east just as well as to the west, if 
he happens to turn his head that way. 

Thirty-five years before that he cael 
sulted Dr. Adams, Master of Pe 
College, on the subject, and said: ie 

I am a total stranger to these studies; 
but whatever is a profession, and mali 
tains numbers, must be within the reach 
of common abilities, and some degrens t 
industry. iv 





Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of ¢ 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information 6 
Editor, and not. necessarily for publications 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already a appeared, oe corre 
are requested to give within parentheses 
diately after the exact heading—the nae 
the series volume and iy oS at which th ir me 
tion in question is to be ad 

WHEN sending a letter to be 5 to anotie 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘ N. and Q.’ to which the letter ea 
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